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father's money. Having, at the worst, "enough to live
on", he could afford to "attack people who were at once
unscrupulous and powerful", "to make no alliances", and
to go on writing the books he did because he "did not
want to be bored and have my time wasted and my
pleasures curtailed". But making all allowances for the
truth, the modesty and the humour of such statements, he
made others by which we are assured that, had he been
unendowed, he would none the less have managed things
so that -what he took to be his first duty should not go
unperformed. The Everlasting Arms might have been
less comfortable than they w^ere when padded by a father's
grudging allowance, and he might have had further to
fall into them, but they -would have been there all the
same. We may even amuse ourselves by fancying that as
a penniless man he might have been either a more prolific
or a more popular -writer, in which events he would have
-won for himself a more homely or a more timely nest of
fame. Or, perhaps, like Jesus, Bernard Shaw and James
Joyce, he might have obtained the financial support of
some sapient and god-fearing lady. If he was enabled
by his father to build his twiggy raft of immortality, by
the same gift he was prevented from feathering it, and his
occupation of it was the longer postponed. Undoubtedly
the circumstances of his income, its fluctuations, and the
frequent threats of its removal, urged upon him, as it
would not upon many men, the necessity of doing that
work -which he felt himself to be "just the man to do".
Samuel Butler put forth nothing that was not in his view
*'perfectly righteous". Total lack of money would not
have made him different in this cardinal point if the
presence of money and the embarrassments which arose
from its presence (largely through his own mistakes)
could not corrupt him, And, his income notwithstand-
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